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ery in 1892 at Silchester of "a small building which by its ground 
plan declared itself to be a fourth-century Christian church." 

From these literary and archaeological remains it is fair to con- 
clude that in the fourth century there was in Britain a "fully organ- 
ized church," that it had at least three bishops, that " the seats of the 
bishoprics were in three of the largest towns," that Christians were in 
every part of the island — in the villages as well as the great centers of 
population. In the Roman army Christianity seems to have had few 
adherents — clear signs of its presence are wanting. 

The latest researches controvert the view advocated by Mr. Hugh 
Williams and others, that " the church of fourth-century Britain was 
the church of the resident Roman population, not of the people of 
Britain." On the contrary it was an essentially British church, or 
rather a Romano-British church, whose existence and character would 
not be seriously affected by the presence or withdrawal of the Roman 
army and population. 

Professor Haverfield's article is " an attempt to summarize what is now certain or 
probable respecting British Christianity during the first four centuries of our era." 
That part of the summary which presents the literary proofs and gives an estimate of 
their weight and value quite accords with the judgments expressed in recent works on 
English church history whose opening chapters treat of the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion into the island. The chief interest of the article lies, not in its literary proofs, 
but in the archaeological evidences adduced concerning fourth-century Christianity. 

The University of Chicago. Eri B. Hulbert. 



Dionysische Bedenken. Von Dr. Johannes Draseke ; Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1897, pp. 381-409. 

The date of the writings of Dionysius has been greatly discussed 
during the last decade, and much learning has been brought to bear 
on the subject. One of the latest writers is Jos. Stiglmayr who claims 
to have found four definite time-limits after which the composition of 
these writings must be placed, viz.: (1) the Council of Chalcedon 
(451); (2) the works of Proklus (412-485) ; (3) the introduction of the 
credo into the liturgy of the mass (476) ; and (4) the issue of the 
Henoticon under Emperor Zeno (482). He therefore designates as 
the date of their composition the period of the religious controversy 
at Constantinople, 533. 

Cogent reasons for rejecting this view are given by Harnack, 
Langen, Hipler, and others. They all agree that these writings must 
have been composed in the latter part of the fourth century, but that 
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they underwent at a later time many alterations. In this view they 
are supported by Victor Ryssel, the well-known Syriac scholar and 
palaeographer, who states that early, perhaps in the fifth century, 
Dionysius' writings were translated into Syriac, as is shown by the 
manuscript in the British Museum and also by the citations of Isaac of 
Nineveh, who lived in the fifth century, and certainly did not know 
the Greek language. 

Against Stiglmayr's assertion that the term vmotrrwavt in the 
meaning of person as opposed to nature — obala — so frequently used 
by Dionysius — points to a time (440-482) long after the Synod of 
Alexandria, 362, when both words were still employed with the same 
meaning, reference is made to Apollinarius of Laodicea (especially to 
his Dialogues on the Holy Trinity) and to Gregory of Nyssa who as 
accurately distinguish between these two words as does Dionysius. 

The dependence of Gregory on Dionysius is proof conclusive 
against the position of Stiglmayr : 1 . In a discourse on the Feast of 
the Birth of our Lord, Gregory, alluding to the two cherubims on the 
ends of the mercy seat in the holy of holies, makes reference to 
another who has discoursed on this same theme. Dionysius is indis- 
putably in Gregory's mind, and not Athanasius, as Stiglmayr supposes. 
2. In the conclusion of Gregory's second great theological discourse 
Hipl 0eo\oyuK this dependence is also perceived. In a passage in 
which he speaks of the great inferiority to God of the celestial and 
supercelestial iyTrtpovpavvov) beings, notwithstanding their superiority 
to human kind, Elias of Crete not only refers to Dionysius but 
expressly calls our attention to the dependence of Gregory on Diony- 
sius. 3. Gregory pictures in bold outlines only the world of angels 
who continually surround God; and who from this divine fountain 
of light become illuminated, as it were, thus themselves becoming foun- 
tains of light for others inferior to themselves ; they are ministers of 
the divine will and by their natural and supernatural powers and the 
lightness of their substance are able to hasten over all places ready to 
serve. Thus they lead all to the One, the created to the Creator. 
This description shows the dependence of Gregory on the greater and 
larger work of Dionysius, as Elias of Crete intimates. 

Finally may be mentioned an Alexandrian writer, Syonesius, who, 
when yet a heathen, wrote about 403 his AiW, in which he alluded to 
certain mystical and theosophical expressions frequently and with pref- 
erence used by Dionysius and common in the monastic circles in which 
he was a leader. 
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These arguments show that the composition of the writings of 
Dionysius must be assigned to the latter part of the fourth century. 
The University of Chicago. Adolf Schmidt. 



Christi Gottheit und Praexistenz. Von W. von Strauss und 
Torney; Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift, VII. Jahrgang, pp. 7.55-793. 
That the only-begotten Son of God was before his incarnation in 
and with God, and that in the incarnation and after it he became no 
other in essence, but that he revealed his divinity during the period 
of his humiliation, are positions which have been held and taught in 
Christendom from the earliest days. These positions constitute a con- 
nected teaching ; they are of vital importance, being intimately asso- 
ciated with the views of Christians as to the person and work of Christ, 
and as to his permanent relation to the church. It is generally 
believed that this teaching is scriptural. Before proceeding to exam- 
ine its scriptural foundation, however, it is proper to cast a glance at 
the views now taught on the subject by Ritschl and his numerous 
school. Ritschl says of the preexistence: "Christ exists for God eter- 
nally as one who for us is revealed in the limitations of time ; but only 
for God: because for us Christ as preexistent is concealed ; " and of 
the divinity of Christ : " This attribute cannot be considered complete 
unless the same activities through which Jesus reveals himself as man 
are considered in the same relation as peculiar predicates of God, and 
means of his revelation through Christ." This language is obscure, 
and, when cleared of its obscurity, unsatisfactory, because it evaporates 
the real and objective preexistence of Christ, and thereby makes of no 
effect his essential divinity. The Scriptures throughout are clear in 
indicating the reality and objective character both of the preexistence 
and of the divinity of our Saviour. In the synoptic gospels Jesus desig" 
nates himself as the Son of Man, but names no other man by that term ; 
thus making it clear that he recognizes himself as a member of the 
race of Adam, but, at the same time, puts a difference between himself 
and all other members of the race. He also calls himself the Son of 
God. He claims God as his father in a unique sense. The combina- 
tion of these two self-designations and their appropriation by any 
other, in this sense, would be nothing short of madness. This rela- 
tion is especially emphasized in Matt. 11:25, 2 7» Luke 10:21,22. 
God only can know God perfectly. If the Son knows God the Son is 
God. In the trial of Jesus before Caiaphas he declared himself the 



